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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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Congress Influenced 


By Pressure Groups 


Representatives of Special Inter- 
ests Have Powerful Lobby- 
ists in Washington 


ISSUE FOR AVERAGE CITIZEN 


Can Remedy Situation by Support- 
ing Members of Congress Who 
Defy Pressure Groups 


The lobby or pressure group issue, 
a very old one in American politics, 
is particularly acute this winter. 
Whenever important legislation is be- 
fore Congress, lobbyists are always 
present, trying to influence votes 
either for or against bills which are 
being considered. They swarmed into 
Washington a few weeks ago, when 
the anti-subsidy bill came up, and 
lobbyists interested in taxation, price 
and wage bills, and other measures 
are now very active. 

Many political observers consider 
the influence of pressure groups on 
legislation a serious matter. Ray- 
mond Clapper, an especially thought- 
ful and unbiased editorial writer, 
calls it “the gravest weakness of 
modern democracy.” Some time ago, 
he expressed the opinion that demo- 
cratic government, as set up by our 
Constitution, was actually breaking 
down; that Congress was allowing 
itself to be influenced by minority 
groups, by “people you never elected 
and whose names you probably don’t 
even know.” He added that “to see 
this thing happening at a critical time 
like this is an appalling event which 
sends a shudder through your frame 
if you want to keep this a democracy.” 


Special Interests 


A pressure group may be defined 
as a group of people, intensely inter- 
ested in legislation which particularly 
affects them, who know definitely 
what they want, and who use pres- 
sure or influence on Congress or some 
other branch of government (state, 
local, or national) to get what they 
want. Usually they are quite well 
organized and all act together in 
order to make their influence felt. 

In most cases, these groups have 
agents or representatives at the na- 
tional or state capital to look after 
their interests. These men are known 
as lobbyists. They present arguments 
to legislators to induce them to sup- 
port legislation favorable. to the 
group. But they do not stop with 
arguments. They promise support to 
the legislators who do their bidding, 
and they threaten that the whole 
group will work and vote against 
those who oppose them. They get 
their people back home to write let- 
ters and send telegrams to the con- 
sfessmen, and in other ways seek to 
influence votes. 

Asa usual thing, these groups do not 
Tepresent a majority of the people. 
Sometimes, they are quite small, but 
they exert influence out of proportion 
to their number because they are well 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Christmas, 1943 


By Walter E. Myer 


Another Christmas season is approdching, and we repeat the age-old story 
of the Star in the East which, on a morning long ago, guided the Wise Men 
to Bethlehem. Again we tell the children of the heavenly host who sang “Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth peace, good will toward men.” For nearly 
two thousand years this message has been repeated. Men and women have 
prayed that peace might reign on earth. But peace has not yet come to the 
world. Each of the centuries that has passed since the first Christmas day has 
witnessed strife among men. Even in modern times nations have, on the 
average, been engaged in war almost a third of the time. Fighting is among the 
most permanent of man’s vocations. 


It is natural, under the circumstances, that many should fall into a mood of 
discouragement and despair. It is hard in times like these to feel the inspiration 
of the Christmas spirit of peace and good will. But there is greater need now 
than ever before to dedicate ourselves to the promotion of that spirit. It is 
appropriate at this Christmas season to inquire why the hopes of the centuries 
have been crushed, and to ask what we can do to help mankind approach the 
goal of peace and good will which Christian teachings have long proclaimed. 


The first step is to combine thinking with emotion. It is not enough to 
love peace in the abstract. We must use all the resources we can acquire in 
the study of the problem of establishing and maintaining peace among nations. 
We must work devotedly at the job of establishing conditions favorable to 
permanent peace. This means reading, thinking, discussion, action. It means 
active-minded citizenship, and it means long hours in the study of the issues 
of war, peace, and reconstruction. The Christmas spirit, the Christian spirit, 
must be carried into politics if it is to prevail. 


Each individual can work at this job of building a more peaceful world. 
But while engaged in that great effort each may immediately, without a moment's 
delay, establish good will as the rule of life in the little realm where he, 
himself, is king. You and I, as individuals, cannot at once establish peace 
throughout the world, but we can enthrone generosity, kindliness, sympathy, in 
our lives. We can create an atmosphere of good will in our own homes and 
immediate surroundings. In this small domain, where each of us is powerful and 
for which each is personally responsible, we can make the Christmas spirit a 
present reality. 


Turkey's Position 
In War Is Examined 


As Fortunes of War Change, 
Country Veers More To- 
ward United Nations 


STRATEGIC VALUE STUDIED 


Use of Turkish Air Bases and Dar- 
danelles Would Give Allies 
Advantages in South 


Will Turkey eventually enter the 
war on the side of the United Na- 
tions? This question, asked repeat- 
edly during the last four years, is 
once more cropping up in various 
world capitals as the conflict enters 
what Mr. Churchill calls its climac- 
tic stage. Ever since the outbreak 
of war there have been reports and 
rumors to the effect that she would 
soon become a full-fledged partner- 
in-arms in the struggle against the 
Axis. There have been equally con- 
vincing reports and rumors that she 
would hang on to her present posi- 
tion of neutrality throughout the 
remainder of the war. 

Whether Turkey will or will not 
become a belligerent may be known 
to a few people. The heads of the 
Turkish government may have the 
plans definitely in mind. They = 4 
have reached an agreement with the 
British and ourselves as to what role 
they shall play in the war. It is 
possible, however, that the decision 
has not been reached and that 
Turkey’s role will depend upon 
the nature of future events. 


Position of Nonbelligerent 


The significant feature of Turkey’s 
policy during recent weeks has been 
a growing friendship toward the 
United Nations. Officials of the Turk- 
ish government have been in fre- 
quent conference with British 
leaders. Early last spring, following 
the Casablanca conference, Prime 
Minister Churchill went to Adana, in 
Turkey, where he conferred with 
President Ismet Inonu, Prime Min- 
ister Sukru Saracoglu, and other 
Turkish leaders. The purpose of the 
conference was to discuss Turkey’s 
future role in the war. 

Last month, on his way home from 
the Moscow conference, Foreign Min- 





NOTICE 
The next“issue of The American 


dated January 3. 

occasion to wish all our readers a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 











ister Anthony Eden stopped in Cairo 
where he held a number of important 
conversations with the Turkish for- 
eign minister, Numan Menemenci- 
oglu. Following this meeting, the 
world was flooded with rumors and 
reports to the effect that Turkey was 
about to enter the war, that Turkey 
was going to grant bases and other 
concessions to the United Nations, 
(Concluded on page 3) 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS OF TURKEY 


SINCE THE FIRST WORLD WAR, many of T 's cities have been modernized. Here is the 


Statue of Security, with the city of Ankara in the 





Turkey --Land and People 


ODERN Turkey is but a shadow 

of its former self—only the 
nucleus of the once-great Ottoman 
Empire. At its height, this empire 
included virtually all the inhabited 
section of North Africa, the Middle 
East, Arabia, the Crimea and other 
strips of what is now Russia, and the 
entire Balkan peninsula as far west 
as Vienna and north to the Polish 
border. 

Until World War I, Turkey still 
ruled Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia (Iran), and Armenia; but 
war losses reduced the empire from 
700,000 to 300,000 square miles—an 
area the size of Texas plus Maine. 
Turkish rule is now confined to the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, or Anatolia, 
with a.European foothold amounting 
to less than 10,000 square miles. 
European Turkey, with Istanbul 
(Constantinople), is separated from 
Asiatic Turkey by the 175-mile straits 
connecting the Mediterranean and the 
Black Seas—the Dardanelles, the Sea 
of Marmara, and the Bosporus. 

The geography and climate of most 
of Turkey are not such as to make 
life easy or comfortable. Anatolia 
consists for the most part of a high 
plateau. On three sides this central 
highland slopes toward the seas which 
border Turkey; in the eastern dis- 
tricts it rises to a mountainous mass. 
Here peasants harvest their grain in 
the very shadow of high peaks, dom- 
inated by the famous Mount Ararat, 
on the summit of which Noah’s Ark 
is said to have rested. 

The surface of this plateau is di- 
vided by mountains, which make 
rainfall very uneven and break up 
the country into many isolated dis- 
tricts. In the interior the climate 
varies between extremes of heat and 
cold, and rainfall is slight. 

Partly for these reasons, and partly 
as a result of careless deforestation 
in centuries past, much of the central 
area.is barren waste and arid desert 
—particularly south of Ankara, the 
capital. Other parts of the plateau 
produce grain and are suitable for 
extensive raising of cattle, sheep, and 
the famous Mohair goat. It is not 
surprising, in view of these condi- 
tions, that the Anatolian peasant is 
strong and wiry, and that he makes 
a tough, hardy soldier. 

The narrow coastal strip on the 
Black Sea side of the plateau contains 
comparatively little arable land, and 
and is beset with cold northern winds 


and fogs. But such soil as there is 
is extremely fertile, producing grains, 
fruits, and fine timbers in the nearby 
hills. 

The coastal plains on the Aegean 
and Mediterranean sides are more 
favorable for comfortable human ex- 
istence. The soil is fertile; warm 
sunshine and abundant moisture pro- 
duce plentiful crops in spite of the 
backward agricultural methods of 
the peasants. 

Here are raised tobacco, the lead- 
ing Turkish export; figs, raisins, 
wheat, oats, barley, grapes, and olives. 
The southern coast is almost tropical 
in climate, and produces cotton, sugar 
cane; citrus fruits, olives, mulberries, 
pomegranates, and figs. 

Four out of five of Turkey’s 18,- 
000,000 people rely on agriculture for 
aliving. The average peasant is poor, 
sleeps on a pallet on the floor, cooks 
in a copper bowl, and is particularly 
fond of lamb. Almost without ex- 
ception he is a Moslem and worships 
Allah, and the delicate minarets of 
mosques are landmarks in his cities. 

Like Russia and the Balkans, Tur- 
key is a medley of many races and 
nationalities. The ruling people are 
the Ottomans, or Turks, descendants 
of barbaric pagan herdsmen who 
wandered into western Asia in the 
thirteenth century. They are a branch 
of the Mongolian race, but are white- 
skinned, and are related to the Finns, 
the Hungarians, and certain groups 
in Russia. Minority groups include 
Kurds, Circassians, Gypsies, Armeni- 
ans, Jews, and Greeks. 

Even the Turks themselves are a 
mixed people because of frequent 
intermarriage in the past with cap- 
tive races. The many national groups 
have never been welded into a unit, 
although the modern Turkish state 
has made great strides toward as- 
similation and nationalization in the 
last two decades. : 


Turkey has large mineral resources, , 


not yet developed, of which the most 
important is chromium. Both Ger- 
many and the Allies have bid heavily 
to secure this vital metal. Other min- 
erals include zinc, manganese, anti- 
mony, copper, borax, asphalt, a little 
coal, salt, and petroleum. 

The government has encouraged 
industry, but it is still not extensive. 
There is some manufacturing of silk, 
rugs, flour, and soap; canning of fruit; 
and sugar refining. Turkey needs 
both railroads and highways. 


The Generalissimo 








Leader of Modern China 


HE Roosevelt-Churchill-Chiang 

decision that after the war Japan’s 
empire shall be taken from her was 
history-making for two reasons. It 
bespoke the downfall of Japan from 
her former position as one of the 
world’s great powers. As a corollary, 
it pointed to the emergence of China 
as a new great power. 

The greater part of Japan’s empire 
was composed of territories snatched 
from China at one time or another 
since the latter part of the last cen- 
tury. The fact that these are to be 
returned to China—along with the 
fact that a Chinese leader was one of 
the men to decide on their return— 
indicates that after centuries of 
weakness and exploitation, China has 
at last been recognized as an equal 
by the great nations of the west. 

This great forward step for China 
is a tribute to the man who organ- 
ized and directed her fight against 
Japan—her president and military 
leader, Chiang Kai-shek. Since the 
early years of the present century, 
he has been a key figure in both the 
internal and the external struggles 
of the Chinese people. 

Chiang’s position on the world 
stage is more similar to that of Rus- 
sia’s Stalin than to that of either 
President Roosevelt or Prime Min- 
ister Churchill. For one thing, his 
power over the lives of his people 
is more far-reaching than that of 
any United Nations leader except 
Stalin. For another, he has seen his 
country through revolutionary social 
changes at home as well as the prob- 
lems of foreign war. Still a third 
similarity in the two leaders lies in 
the extent of their problems—each 
has had a huge population and great 
resources to work with, but people 
and resources in an undeveloped 
state. 

Like Stalin, Chiang got his start in 
public life through revolution. At an 
early age, he entered the Chinese 
equivalent of our West Point, 
the military school at Pao- 
ting. After a year, he trans- 
ferred to the Military College 
in Tokyo. 

Japan, at that time, was the 
center of Chinese revolution- 
ary plotting. Soldiers, polit- 
ical leaders, and students who 
felt that the decaying Chi- 
nese dynasty should be re- 
placed by a republic had 
gathered here under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
Chiang was soon one of the 
group of plotters. 

When Dr. Sun returned to 
China to lead the revolution 
which finally gave China a 
republican government, Chi- 
ang commanded a regiment 
of his army. In the turbulent 
years that followed, he be- 
came a close associate of the 
Nationalist leader. 

All this time, Chiang was 
a military rather than a 
political figure. He went to 
Russia, to study the military methods 
of the Communists, with whom Dr. 
Sun had allied himself. Later, he 
established a military academy for 
the education of Nationalist soldiers. 
At last he became commander-in- 
chief of the Kuomintang, or National- 
ist, armies. 

After Dr. Sun’s death, Chiang de- 
voted himself to subduing rebellious 





war lords in China’s far-flung prov- 
inces. At this time, he was still work- 
ing with Russian Communists. But the 
social ideas these men had planted 
in the minds of the peasantry soon 
brought demands for reorganization 
of the country’s economic life. Chiang 
felt that the uniting of the country 
was more important. Turning on the 
Communists, both Russian and Chi- 
nese, he began to make war on them. 

The most important thing happen- 
ing to Chiang Kai-shek in the years 
of civil war that followed was his 
marriage to Soong Mei-ling, Amer- 
ican-educated daughter of a wealthy 
Chinese banker. It was Madame 
Chiang, today almost as influential 
as the Generalissimo himself, who 
introduced him to western ideas and 
converted him to Christianity. 

It was not long before Chiang’s 
struggle against the Communists was 
complicated by a new factor—the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria. The 
Communists began to win new ad- 
herents all over China by demanding 
war against Japan. 

The situation came to a climax 
when one of Chiang’s rivals, Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang, kidnapped him 
in an effort to force him to turn his 
efforts against the Japanese. Little 
is known about this incident except 
that after Chiang’s release he did give 
up the fight against Communism and 
take up the war against the invader. 

Since that time, Chiang has led a 
heroic fight against Japan. Retreat, 
guerrilla warfare, and the “scorched 
earth” policy have been his main 
strategies. Through them, he has kept 
Japan’s mechanized forces flounder- 
ing in the wildernesses of China for 
seven years. 

As part of his war against. Japan, 
Chiang has built up China’s produc- 
tive facilities. In the primitive areas 
of western China, factories have been 
erected. Despite the pitiful lack of 
equipment, roads have been built. 





ACME 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 


Earlier this year, Chiang was made 
President of China. At the time, his 
old enemies, the Communists, were 
heard from again. They called for 
the setting up of popular represen- 
tation in government. Chiang, who 
believes China should proceed grad- 
ually into self-government, urged 


that such matters be postponed until 


the end of the war, 
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Turkey's Role in War Is Closely Watched 


(Concluded from page 1) 


that she would open the strategic 
straits between the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas to ships of the United 
States and Great Britain. 

So far, none of these predictions 
has been borne out by developments, 


and little is known about Turkey’s . 


plans. We do know, however, that 
the Turks are already playing an 
important role in the war and are 
lending valuable assistance to the 
Allied cause, even though they are 
regarded technically as a neutral. It 
is far more accurate, in fact, to speak 
of Turkey’s position as that of a non- 
belligerent—a term which has been 
widely used for the first time in this 
war. A nonbelligerent is a nation 
which, while remaining officially at 
peace with both sides, actually aids 
one group of belligerents. Turkey’s 
present position is not unlike that of 
the United States, in the days before 
Pearl Harbor, when we were actively 
aiding the British and Russians while 
remaining officially at peace with 
the Axis. 

Turkey’s position has changed 
somewhat with the changing fortunes 
of war. During the early stages, when 
the Nazis were overrunning country 
after country until they reached the 
very borders of Turkey, the Turks 
followed a policy of rigid neutrality, 
although their sympathies were with 
the Allies. They were careful not to 
do anything that might give the Ger- 


- mans an excuse to invade their coun- 


try. They yielded here and there to 
German pressure. For one thing, they 
agreed to supply the Nazis with 
chromium and other vital war ma- 
terials. They refused to permit Al- 
lied vessels to pass through the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosporus Straits, 
and the same restrictions were ap- 
plied to the Axis powers. 


Treaty with Britain 

Though strictly a neutral, Turkey 
was also an ally of the British, for 
she had signed a treaty of alliance 
with Britain a few months before 
the outbreak of the war—a treaty 
which pledged her to give military 
assistance under certain circum- 
stances. At the same time, she had a 
treaty of friendship and nonaggres- 
sion with the Germans. 

Because of her treaty of alliance 
with Britain, many people feel that 
Turkey has violated her pledge by 
refusing to enter the war on the 
Allied side. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that the British did not want 
her to declare war on the Axis. Such 
action may indeed have done more 
harm than good during the days of 
German ascendancy. During the dark 
days of 1940, 1941, and part of 1942, 
Turkey stood as a barrier against 
German entry into the Middle East, 
there to join hands with the Japanese. 
When it is recalled that the Germans 
and Japanese nearly met in the Mid- 
dle East in the months following 
Pearl Harbor, the importance of 
Turkey can be more readily appre- 
ciated. At that time, the Turks were 
poorly armed and undoubtedly could 
not have stopped the Nazi hordes. 
Like Yugoslavia, which resisted the 
Nazis, they might have been overrun 
in a few days. 

While Turkey served as a barrier 
against the Axis in the early stages 
of the war, she may well act as a 
bridge for the Allies to enter the 
continent of Europe as the war enters 


its final stages. Throughout the cen- 
turies, Turkey, straddling the Euro- 
pean and the Asiatic continents, has 
served as an invasion route, both to 
and from Europe. If the Allies should 
attempt to invade the Balkans, the 
Turkish route would be one of the 
easiest to follow. That is one reason 
why-observers feel that greater pres- 
sure will be placed upon the Turks 
to enter the war on the side of the 
United Nations. 

Turkey herself has grown greatly 
in military strength since the early 
days of the war. Both the United 
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Neutrals 


States and Britain have gone to great 
lengths to help her build her de- 
fenses. They have helped her build 
air bases. They have supplied her 
with railroad locomotives and freight 
cars, with machinery for her war 
industries, with food and war mate- 
rials of all kinds, with aircraft. Even 
during the great emergency period of 
the war, the British stripped their 
supplies in India, East Africa, and 
the Middle East in order to send 
them to the Turks. American supplies 
of all kinds have been furnished 
under the lend-lease program. As an 
offensive force, Turkey is now in a 
position to offer substantial aid to the 
Allies. Her army, one of the toughest 
in Europe, numbers probably 1,000,- 
000 men, with an additional 1,000,000 
reserves available. 


Aid to Allies 

Even if Turkey does not become a 
full belligerent, she may still render 
invaluable assistance to the United 
Nations. Her air bases, built largely 
with American and British aid, could 
be used effectively to bomb strategic 
targets in the Balkans. The oil fields 
of Rumania, the cities of Bucharest 
and Sofia, capitals of Rumania and 
Bulgaria, and other vital Balkan tar- 
gets are within 300 miles of Turkish 
bases. All the Axis satellites in the 
Balkans—Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria—are within effective bomb- 
ing range of Turkey. Thus, the use 
of Turkish bases would be a great 


asset to the Allies, and this may in- 
deed have been one of the subjects 
discussed by the British and Turkish 
foreign ministers in their Cairo meet- 
ing last month. 

Granting use of air bases to the 
Allies, as well as opening the Straits 
to them, might be accomplished with- 
out involving Turkey in the war at 
this time. The British and Americans 
can remind the Turks that Portugal 
granted similar concessions on the 
Azores without becoming a belliger- 
ent. With her hands in other 
fields, the Nazis are hot likely to 
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Turkey and the Middle East 


want to take on another enemy unless 
they consider it absolutely necessary 
to do so. 

Whatever decision Turkey even- 
tually makes will be the result of 
calculated self-interest. She will 
weigh the benefits to be derived from 
entering the war on the victorious 
side and thus being assured a seat at 
the peace conference against the cost 
of waging war. For the Turks are 
determined to follow no policy which 
is likely to weaken them in the post- 
war period. 

The course which Turkey follows 
is likely to be governed by its prob- 
able effect upon their domestic pro- 
gram, which, since the First World 
War, has been one of the most revo- 
lutionary of any country in Europe. 
Turkey emerged from the last war 
defeated and greatly reduced in size. 
She was one of the most backward 
of nations (see page 2), having 
suffered for generations from the cor- 
ruption of the sultans who ruled the 
old Ottoman Empire. Three-fourths 
of the people wére peasant farmers, 
some of them living under feudal 
conditions and most of them ground 
under the load of heavy taxes and 
debt. 

The Turkish revolution was led by 
Kemal Ataturk, who died in 1938, and 
was designed to transform the coun- 
try from a medieval and feudal state 
into a westernized, modern power. 
The Mohammedan church was 


stripped of all political power and a 
vast program of economic and social 
reforms was inaugurated. Many of 
the ancient practices of the people— 
such as polygamy—were outlawed, 
and a completely modern legal sys- 
tem was adopted. 

One of the most sweeping of the 
reforms was in the field of agricul- 
ture. The burdensome tax system 
was replaced by moderate taxes and 
a program of land reform was in- 
stituted. Peasants were given the 
opportunity to own their own land 
by refhaining on it three consecutive 


years. Industries were encouraged. 
Modern cities were built. A flourish- 
ing foreign trade was carried on. 
Few countries have made greater 
strides toward modernization in such 
a short time as Turkey made in the 
years between the two great wars. 


Educational Reform 

Perhaps the most spectacular suc- 
cess has been in the field of educa- 
tion. At the close of the last war, 
some 80 per cent of the population 
could neither read nor write. Under 
the regime of the sultans, educational 
opportunities were reserved for the 
privileged few and the masses were 
kept in ignorance. Under the reform 
program of Ataturk, the whole school 
system was reorganized along scien- 
tific and western ideas. Emphasis was 
placed upon practical courses related 
to the daily activities of the people, 
such as courses in agriculture. Eve- 
ning courses ‘were organized for 
adults. There has been a marked re- 
duction in illiteracy as a result of 
the educational program. 

Despite the fact that Ataturk’s rule 
was stern and dictatorial, the maker 
of modern Turkey was popular with 
his people. His successor, President 
Inonu, has continued with the pro- 
gram of modernization. Although 
modern Turkey is much smaller than 
prewar Turkey, it is a much stronger 
state, and this strength will stand it 
in good stead if it should become a 
partner in arms with the Allies. 
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The Story of the Week 


Allied Plans 


The military decisions reached by 
Allied leaders at Cairo and Teheran 
are, of course, secrets. It may be 
assumed that plans were agreed upon 
for combined action by the great 
powers. The plans formulated at 
Cairo make provision for the cam- 
paigns to relieve China and close in 
on Japan. Relief of China has been 
slow for several months. The ex- 
pected invasion of Burma by Mount- 
batten’s forces has not yet occurred, 
and it is known that the Chinese are 
greatly disappointed. Whether plans 
were made at Cairo for the hurry- 
ing of action we do not yet know. 

At Cairo, the Allied leaders agreed 
upon a fairly definite political pro- 
gram which is described elsewhere 
in this paper. At Teheran, the heads 
of the American, British, and Russian 
governments agreed upon a united 





TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


program of military action against 
Germany and also upon general plans 
for an enduring peace. They did not, 
however, make a detailed announce- 
ment concerning their decisions. 

The holding of this conference is 
a very important development. 
Heretofore the efforts of the Allies 
have not been well coordinated. 
Russia has waged war against Ger- 
many in the east, and the British and 
Americans have been fighting in 
Italy and have been preparing to 
launch an offensive in the west. At 
the same time, they have been at- 
tacking Germany from the air. But, 
in reality, there have been two sepa- 
rate wars in progress against Ger- 
many. Now, the heads of the Allied 
government have reached agree- 
ments on common coordinated action. 

As one result of the conference, it 
is reasonable to expect that the Brit- 
ish-American invasion will be 
planned to coincide with a renewed 
Russian offensive in the east. The 
Allies will depend on this double of- 
fensive when it comes to bring Ger- 
many to her knees, 


Advances in Italy 


Italy has seen progress on two 
fronts in recent weeks. At the battle 
front, our forces have broken through 
the Nazi winter line of defenses and 
have sent the enemy fleeing toward 
Rome. On the political side, Italian 
leaders seem a little nearer to 
straightening out the tangled prob- 
lems of setting up a government 


among the ruins of Mussolini’s Fas- 
cism. 

The Badoglio government has 
taken a series of new steps to purge 
remaining Fascist elements from its 
administration. All laws made un- 
der Mussolini are to be reviewed and 
all appointments based on the “Fas- 
cist merit” system are to be annulled. 
The old Fascist militia will be abol- 
ished. Persons dismissed by Musso- 
lini’s henchmen for political reasons 
will be returned to office. Finally, 
all Italians wwho have collaborated 
with the Geimans* since Italy’s-sur- 
render are to be brought to trial. 

In spite of these advances, one of 
Italy’s major problems remains un- 
settled—the problem of what to do 
with the monarchy. Six factions, 
ranging from Communist to Royal- 
ist, are still vying with each other 
for a chance to say the decisive word 
on whether the monarchy goes or 
stays. A few monarchists still up- 
hold King Victor Emmanuel, but 
most of the moderate and liberal 
groups want either a republic or a 
monarchy under some other king. 


Argentine Terror 


The Ramirez government in Ar- 
gentina is still trying to consolidate 
its power by ruthlessly hunting down 


all possible opposition and suppress- _ 


ing it. Two reasons are given for 
the campaign of terror: that it is 
necessary to assure Argentina’s neu- 
trality in the war and that it is pro- 
tecting the country against the in- 
troduction of foreign ideas and forms 
of government. 

Although the government has an- 
nounced that it wants to remove all 
“extremists” including both Nazi and 
Communist sympathizers, Commu- 
nists, liberals, and friends of the 
United Nations are its chosen vic- 
tims. Pro-Nazi groups have been 
left unmolested. 

The campaign has touched every 
sphere of Argentine life. The press 
has been completely muzzled by the 
government, which tells newspaper 
editors not only what they cannot 
print but what they must feature. 
All liberal organizations have been 
disbanded. Universities have been 
purged of suspected students and 
teachers. Police are on guard at 
every hand. Those who resist the 
new order are sent to concentration 





ACME 


AMERICA’S LEADING LADIES. Mrs. Roosevelt is shown with the leaders of the women’s branches 
of the U. S. armed services. (Left to right) Captain Mildred McAfee, WAVES; Colonel Oveta Culp 
Hobby, WACS; Mrs. Roosevelt; Colonel Ruth Cheney Streeter, MARINES; and Lieutenant Com- 


mander Dorothy Stratton, SPARS. 


camps in Patagonia, bleak southern 
extremity of the continent. 

At the same time, the government 
has made every effort to win over 
the mass of the Argentine people. 
Rents have been lowered, wages in- 
creased, and the cost of living re- 
duced. These measures, however, 
have been largely unsuccessful. 

Opposition to the Ramirez regime 
has caused public demonstrations, 
strikes, and the building up of a 
large underground organization. This 
organization registers its protests 
through illegal newspapers, leaflets, 
and posters. Since the government’s 
oppressive policies were put into ef- 
fect, large numbers of pro-demo- 
cratic Argentines have migrated to 
neighboring republics. 


French Plans 


The French Committee of National 
Liberation is now planning for the 
time when France will be out of Ger- 
man hands and it can turn over its 
present authority to a Fourth French 
Republic. General de Gaulle and the 
Committee will resign as soon as a 
provisional assembly can be elected, 
according to the most recent an- 
nouncement. 





ACME 


NEW MARINE COMMANDANT.: Lieutenant General Alexander A. Vandergrift (right), who di- 
rected the assault on Guadalcanal, has been selected to replace Lieutenant General Thomas Hol- 


comb, who will retire January 1 on account of age. 





The Committee has drawn up 
plans for a new constitution for 
France—one which it hopes may 
serve as a base for the final constitu- 
tion the provisional assembly will 
formulate. This constitution is simi- 
lar to the one which guided the Third 
Republic before the war, but has cer- 
tain significant reforms. 


One of the most important provi- 
sions calls for proportional represen- 
tation—the system which gives all 
parties seats in the legislature in pro- 
portion to the number of votes they 
receive. The planners hope that the 
premier in the Fourth Republic can 
be given a more stable position than 
under the former French government 
where cabinet crises came so often 
as to almost paralyze the govern- 
ment. 


Marine Chief 


The new commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps is to be the man who led 
our forces to victory on Guadalcanal 
—Lieutenant General Alexander 
Archer Vandergrift. He will suc- 
ceed Lieutenant General Thomas 
Holcomb on January 1, 1944, when 
the latter retires because of age. 


Even before Vandergrift led the 
historic invasion of Guadalcanal, 
August 7, 1942, he was familiar with 
the Far East. His experiences with 
the Japanese during the 1930’s led 
him to predict that sooner or later 
he would have to go to war against 
them. 

While General Vandergrift was 
growing suspicious of Japan he was 
building up an equally strong feel- 
ing of respect for the Russians and 
Chinese. He was one of the few to 
judge the Russians correctly and to 
predict that when war came they 
would be fighting successfully on our 
side. 


China's Stalingrad 


Although operations were on 4 
smaller scale and were over much 
more quickly, the Chinese battle at 
Changteh might be compared with 
the Russian struggle at Stalingrad. 
Strategically, militarily, and as hu- 
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man ordeals, the two have much in 
common. 

Like Stalingrad, Changteh stands 
guard over a region whose resources 
would mean much to the enemy. For 
Russia, that region was the Cauca- 
sus oil fields. For China, it is the 
“rice bowl” province of Hunan, from 
which she derives much of her food 
supply. 

Like Stalingrad, Changteh was 


held by long, bitter street fighting. . 


The Japanese used poison gas in ad- 
dition to the usual weapons of such 
a siege. Casualties on both sides were 
heavy, and before the outcome was 
clear, the city itself stood almost in 
ruins. 

Like the Russians at Stalingrad, 
the Chinese trapped large numbers 
of the enemy in breaking the attack 
on their city. Observers believe that 
the Japanese defeat at Changteh 
marks the collapse of the enemy 
drive in Hunan province. Changsha, 
capital of the province, is now be- 
lieved safe from assault. 


Problem in Palestine 


The question of Palestine as a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people 
has come up once again as Jewish 
leaders continue their search for 
some refuge for persecuted Jews of 
all nationalities. Jewish groups are 
now renewing their demands that 
Britain lift the immigration laws 
which keep all but a few Jews from 
settling in their historic homeland. 

The “Zionist” movement to gather 
the Jewish people of the world in 
Palestine got its start early in the 
twentieth century, when Russia’s 
anti-Jewish pogroms caused great 
numbers of Russian Jews to flee the 
country. It gained impetus during the 
First World War, when steps were 
taken to settle numbers of Jews in 
Palestine. 

After the war, Palestine became a 
British mandate. Because of per- 
sistent trouble between the Palestin- 
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You furnish the gas—and they'll put up the fight 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


ian Jews and the Arabs of the coun- 
try, the British took steps to bar any 
further large Jewish entries. The 
Zionists believe some three million 
homeless and destitute European 
Jews will survive the war in Nazi- 
occupied countries. They believe at 
least part of ‘this number should be 
settled in Palestine, 


Production Records 


November was a record month on 
the production front. Plane output, 
Once the trouble center in our pro- 
duction effort, went up to a total of 
8,789—an average of more than one 
Plane every five minutes. Included 





services, the United States is facing an acute doctor shortage. 


ACME 


MEN IN WHITE—AT THE FRONT. As a result of the growing numbers of doctors in the armed 


The doctors above are behind the 


lines in Italy, at a field hospital, performing a difficult operation. 


among the new aircraft were num- 
bers of the new B-29 superbombers 
which can carry 10 tons of bombs 
over a longer range than any other 
plane now in use. These bombers 
are scheduled for a leading role in 
next year’s air campaigns against 
both Germany and Japan. Another 
important new plane to come off the 
assembly lines last month was a 
stainless steel cargo plane, a “flying 
box car,” which can carry a mini- 
mum of four tons of cargo at its long- 
est range, and larger loads on short 
flights. 

At the same time, Secretary Knox 
has revealed that on Thanksgiving 
day, American merchant ship pro- 
duction reached a point at which this 
country alone had launched more 
shipping .than the total of United 
Nations. losses since the beginning of 
the war. The record month for ship 
production was last May, when 176 
were launched. 

But even these records do not 
mean that the job is done, according 
to top war production officials. 
Charles E. Wilson, executive vice- 
chairman of the War Production 
Board, has estimated that in 1944 
production totals must be at least 
20 per cent higher than the 1943 
level. 


Overseas Ballot 


The congressional effort to have 
the Army and Navy supervise vot- 
ing among absent members of the 
armed forces has been defeated in the 
Senate. It went down to defeat on 
the same argument which has always 
defeated anti-poll-tax legislation— 
the argument that, under the Consti- 
tution, only states have the right to 
prescribe the means of holding elec- 
tions for federal office. 

As @eresult, the Senate has passed 
a substitute for the original resolu- 
tion, which would have given the 
vote to overseas sailors and soldiers 
under federal authority. The substi- 
tute measure merely recommends 
that each state enact laws enabling 
its servicemen to take part in the 
coming national election. Last year, 
with state authority supreme, only 
about 27,000 soldiers voted. 


Medical Care 


One of the most serious of: all war 
shortages is the shortage of doctors, 
dentists, aud nurses. In peacetime 
there are enough of these essential 
workers to go around. With the in- 
creased needs of war, both home and 
battle fronts are calling for new re- 
cruits. 


At first the Army required a doc- 
tor for every 118 men. Now, in or- 
der to leave an adequate supply on 
the home front, it has reduced the 
number so that in battle areas there 
is one doctor for 152 men and in 
non-battle areas one for 217 men. 
The distribution of dentists and 
nurses has been similarly modified. 

Even with military requirements 
lowered, the civilian situation is se- 
rious. After the latest quota of med- 
ical men has been taken into the 
Army, there will be only 108,000 
doctors at home to serve 121,000,000 


civilians. Bad distribution of these 
practitioners has aggravated the 
problem. In some new war produc- 


tion centers, the supply of doctors 
has never caught up with the in- 
crease in population and the ratio 
of doctors to population is as’ small 
as one to several thousand people. 
In all states, campaigns have been 
started to recruit women to enter 
nursing service. Although the nurs- 
ing shortage has been eased by the 
work of nurses’ aides and other vol- 
unteer workers, in some states the 
number of nurses is still as much as 
40 per cent under estimated needs. 


Good Neighbor Policy 


Since the beginning of the war, 
this country’s “good neighbor” pol- 
icy toward the Latin American na- 
tions has been widely expanded. New 
projects for developing Latin Amer- 
ican resources, improving inter- 
American understanding, and build- 
ing up hemisphere defenses have 
been begun under various United 
States government agencies. 


Senator Hugh A. Butler of Ne- 
braska, who has just returned from 
a trip through 20 Latin American 
nations, has harsh words to say about 
this fact. "He charged receritly that 
we were wasting six billion dollars 
on unnecessary operations in Latin 
America. Further, he asserted that 
our aid was unappreciated, even to 
the point where it was creating more 
ill feeling toward the United States 
than good. 

The senator’s charge has been vig- 
orously denied by many of the offi- 
cials involved in the management of 
Latin American relations. Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace calls the 
statements “a shocking slur’ on the 
Latin American countries. Nelson 
Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, denies that even 
a tenth of the amount of money Sen- 
ator Butler mentioned has been spent 
in Latin America in the last three 
years. 











“New in Bit 


A new device for de-salting sea water 
has now been added to the usual 
equipment on sea and airmen’s life 
rafts. The new equipment consists 
of a plastic bag with a built-in filter, 
and 14 briquets the size of small 
candy bars. The bag is filled with 
sea water; then a briquet is dropped 
in, and the bag is sealed and shaken. 
When the water is drunk through 
the filter, the salts of the original 
brine cannot come through. 

* * * 

The legal profession sends more men 
to Congress than any other occupa- 
tion. A recent survey of the House 
of Representatives revealed 247 law- 
yer members as compared with 40 
businessmen, 23 editors, 21 educators, 
16 farmers, and 12 insurance men. 
The House also includes doctors, den- 
tists, druggists, authors, social work- 
ers, and bankers, as well as a retired 
naval officer, a labor union official, 
and a veterinarian. 

* * » 

The War Department is now issuing 
identification buttons to men honor- 
ably discharged from the armed 
forces since September 9, 1939. The 
lapel insignia for veterans shows an 














We can’t expect our troops to return to the 
beachhead 
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eagle whose spread wings extend 
slightly over the edge of the frame. 
* ” ” 


Another Latin American nation has 
joined the list of active belligerents 
against the German half of the Axis. 
Soon after a Nazi submarine sank a 
defenseless Colombian ship in the 
Caribbean Sea, the Colombian Sen- 
ate voted to recognize a state of war. 
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Pressure Groups Influence Congress 


organized, know what they want, and 
stand together in supporting their 
policies. 

As an illustration of the way such 
groups operate, we may take the case 
of the tax lobby. There are in Wash- 
ington today a number of very able 
and influential men who represent 
big corporations. They want to pre- 
vent increases in federal taxation. 
That is at present a hot issue in 
Washington. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau asks that taxes be 
increased so that the national debt 
may not rise so rapidly. He argues 
also that if taxes are raised, people 
will have less money to spend. This 
would keep them from scrambling 
to buy goods and, it is argued, from 
forcing prices up and producing in- 
flation. 


Many Lobbies 


The tax lobby calls upon congress- 
men to vote against increased taxa- 
tion. If a congressman refuses to 
do this, the business interests repre- 
sented by the lobby will work against 
him for reelection. The congressman 
knows that this opposition will be 
dangerous to him on election day. 
Perhaps the majority of the people of 
his district may think as he does 
about taxation. But most of them 
are not much interested in the ques- 
tion. They will not remember at 
election time how he voted on the 
issue. So he will not gain many 
votes by his stand. On the other 
hand, the small number of people 
represented by the lobby will re- 
member, because they are intensely 
interested in that one issue. So they 
will use money and influence to de- 
feat-him, and, in case of a reasonably 
close election, they may bring about 
his defeat. 

The congressman is, of course, not 
dealing with one lobby, but with 
many. The cattlemen have a big 
lobby in Washington, working for 
higher meat prices. There is a farm 
lobby intent upon securing higher 
prices for farm products. There are 
several lobbies representing labor 
organizations, and they are support- 
ing higher wage levels. There is a 
real estate lobby which is trying to 


break down rent controls, and there 
are many other lobbies, each repre- 
senting a strong pressure group. 
Now suppose that a congressman 
should say: “I will not let these spe- 
cial groups dictate to me. If they are 
advocating legislation which is good 
for the whole nation (and sometimes 


. they do), I will support that legisla- 


tion. But if they are looking out 
only for their self-interests, and if 
the legislation they support would, 
in my opinion, not be good for the 
country, I will ignore them. I will 
depend upon the plain people of my 
district, the people who have no axes 
to grind, to support me at the polls.” 

A congressman, if he is a strong 
leader, well liked by his people, may 
succeed in such a course. A number 
of them do. But many congressmen 
are afraid to assert such independ- 
ence. They fear that on election day 
the special groups will oppose them 
and that the mass of ordinary citizens 
will merely divide along party lines, 
and that they will be defeated. 


Example of Subserviency 


Under the circumstances, many 
congressmen let minority pressure 
groups dictate their votes. For ex- 
ample, when the subsidy issue was 
before the House of Representatives, 
a prominent representative, chairman 
of an important House committee, re- 
ceived a letter from William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, opposing the anti-subsidy 
bill. The congressman, explaining 
why he would not follow Mr. Green’s 
advice, said: “I have always followed 
Mr. Green on labor bills. But this is 
not a labor bill. This is a farm bill: 
On this bill I will follow the farm 
leaders.” 

“Could there be a sublimer ex- 
ample of subserviency to every pres- 
sure bloc, however contradictory 
their demands?” asks the New York 
Herald Tribune. This congressman, 
the Herald Tribune points out, ig- 
nores the fact “that ‘labor’ bills can 
and do directly affect farmers; that 
‘farm’ bills often strike home at 
labor’s budget and breakfast table, 
and that both kinds of bills inti- 
mately involve basic public and na- 


tional interests larger than 
either group—interests which 
it is supposedly the duty of a 
legislator to consider and 
represent.” 

In speaking as we have 
about pressure groups and 
their lobbies, we do not mean 
to imply that all or even most 
of them are _ intentionally 
selfish or unpatriotic. Neither 
do we say that the legislation 
they support is necessarily 
harmful. There are many 
arguments on both sides of 
the question as. to whether 
taxes should be raised or / 
rents increased or farm prices 
or wages advanced. 

It is a fact, however, that 











the special groups which 
have their lobbies in Wash- 
ington are primarily con- 
cerned with their own _ interests. 
They are not qualified to judge 
whether the measures which they ad- 
vocate are helpful to the nation as a 
whole. We need independent con- 
gressmen, uninfluenced by pressure 
or threats, who will make decisions 
of that kind. 

So long as many congressmen are 
willing to let each of the various 
groups decide on legislation in its 
special “field,” the interests of the 
nation as a whole will be in danger. 
It will be extremely dangerous to 


_the country if Congress allows labor 


organizations to decide how high 
wages shall be, farm organizations to 
fix the prices of farm products, busi- 
ness groups to make the tax laws, and 
so on. 


What Can Be Done? 

But, if the pressure groups situa- 
tion is a serious one, if, as Raymond 
Clapper says, it is ‘the gravest weak- 
ness of modern democracy,’’ what is 
to be done about it? Certainly we 
cannot forbid lobbies to exist. The 
government cannot deny to any group 
of people the right of petition, the 
right to tell public officials what it 
wants. No group can be denied the 
right to send agents to present its 
case to the government. Lobbyists 
can, however, be obliged to register, 
so that all will know whom they 
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represent, and that has been done. 

Certain political scientists recom- 
mend that lobbyists be given an of- 
ficial standing and that all or nearly 
all the people, instead of only a few 
groups, be represented. The idea is 
that an advisory council, composed of 
representatives of all occupations, be 
set up in Washington. The members 
of the council could then look after 
the interests of all the different 
groups and classes, advising Congress 
about legislation. 

Probably the most effective rem- 
edy lies with the people themselves. 
The plain people who are interested 
primarily in the national welfare 
should be better informed and more 
active in politics. They should watch 
Congress more closely, should know 
how their representatives vote, and 
should support men who show that 
they are independent and devoted to 
the national good. 

It would be a good thing if, in 
every community, a citizens’ council 
were organized, with members from 
all groups and classes. A number of 
such councils could work together. 
They could send a staff of skilled 
political observers to Washington. 
This staff could keep the council 
members back home informed about 
legislation before Congress, about the 
activities and the demands of lobbies, 
about the way the members of Con- 
gress vote on all important bills. 

Some such plan as this would en- 
able the average citizen to judge 
more accurately concerning the merits 
of his congressman, and concerning 
the issues of the day. The public 
could then support congressmen who 
were courageous and independent. 





CORRECTION 


In THE AMERICAN OBSERVER of 
November 19, we said that “many of 
the Indian leaders have worked un- 
tiringly against the caste system... 
Gandhi himself has been a leader in 
the fight against the caste system.” 

It is a fact that many leaders have 
worked against the system, and it is 
true that Gandhi is dissatisfied with 
certain aspects of it and has worked 
for reforms in it. One reform which 
he advocates relates to the Untouch- 
ables, who are now wholly outside 
the caste system. He would wipe out 
untouchability altogether. It is not 
correct, however, to say that he is 
wholly against the caste system for 
while his position toward it is vague 
and not clearly understood even in 


India, he is known to favor basic. 


features of the system. 
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Cairo Pact Is 
Blow to Japan 


INCE President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek announced 
the decision at the Cairo Conference 
that Japan shall be deprived of all 
the territories she has taken by force 


during her career of aggression, it- 


is well for us to examine the record 
of this career. It began half a cen- 
tury ago. At that time Japan was 
limited to territory which is now 
termed Japan Proper. It is 148,000 
miles in extent, or a little smaller 
than California. In this region, much 
of which is mountainous and unfer- 
tile, there is now a population of 
about 75,000,000. 

In 1894, the Japanese started out 
to enlarge their territory, and in 
doing this they had a double pur- 
pose. They wanted to acquire more 
foods and raw materials so that they 
might live better and develop their 
industries. But this was not the 
sole objective. They were a mili- 
taristic people and they planned to 
develop great military power so that 
they might dominate the adjacent 
lands. 

The first step in this aggressive 
program was a war upon China in 
1894. China was defeated and the 
Japanese acquired the island of For- 
mosa, which is off the China coast 
about 700 miles south and west of 
the main Japanese islands. 
is about one-tenth the size of Japan 
Proper and at present has a popula- 
tion of more than 5,000,000. 

Formosa, together with the small 
Pescadores Islands, has great strate- 
gic importance. In Japanese hands, 
these islands stand as a threat to 
China, for the Japanese can operate 
from this base and can readily attack 
central and southern China. In Chi- 
nese hands, they would serve as a 
barrier against Japanese aggression. 

The next big step in conquest was 
taken by the Japanese in 1905 when 
they made war on Russia. They 
were successful in this war and took 
Kwantung Peninsula, which is an ex- 
tension of Manchuria. In area it is 
small in size, only one-tenth the size 
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of Formosa, and has a population of 
about 1,500,000. Its importance is 
chiefly strategic, for it gave the Japa- 
nese a foothold on the continent. 

At the same time Japan took the 
southern part of the island of Sak- 
halin, which lies north of the main 
Japanese islands. This territory is 
about the size of Formosa but has a 
population now of only 332,000. It 
is important for its forests, coal, and 
fisheries. It is also useful as a base 
for military operations. In Japanese 
hands it is a threat to Russia and a 
barrier against attack from Alaska. 
In United Nations hands it would be 
a base against Japan. 

In 1910 Japan forcefully took Ko- 
rea—a country about the size of Kan- 
sas, with a population of nearly 23,- 
000,000. Korea produces silk and 
cotton, and exports food products as 
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Overheard: “My husband has just 
been transferred to a tank destroyer 
outfit. I don’t know why they want 
to destroy tanks after spending all that 
money and taking all the trouble to 
build them.” —Camp Pickett News 


City Man: “You farmers raise the 
grain. What do all the other people 
do before we get the flour?” 

Farmer: “They raise the prices.” 

—Atlanta Two BELLS 





“Will your folks be surprised when 
you graduate?” 

“No, they’ve been expecting it for 
several years.” —ScRIPPAGE 





Two ostriches were standing to- 
gether. One glanced over his shoulder. 
.“Here comes Mac,” he said. “Let’s 
hide.” So they stuck their heads in 
the sand. ‘ , 

Along came a third ostrich, and 
aused. “Funny,” he said. “I could 
ave sworn I saw two ostriches around 
here.” —CappeEr’s WEEKLY 





“How far were you from the scene 
of the robbery?” the lawyer asked the 
witness, 

_ “Twenty-three 
inches.” 

“How do you know so exactly?” the 
Surprised lawyer inquired. 

I thought some fool would ask that 
question, so I measured it.” 


feet and seven 


A celebrated artist painted a picture 
of a boy carrying a basket of grapes, 
and so lifelike were the grapes that 
birds flew down and pecked at them. 
Friends of the painter exclaimed over 
his genius, but he was bitterly disap- 
pointed. 

“The boy must be very poorly 
painted,” he confessed sadly, “else his 
presence would have frightened the 
birds away from the grapes.” 

_—SELECTED 





“What's the date today?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Take a look at that newspaper.” 

“That’s no use. It’s yesterday’s pa- 
per.” —SELECTED 











“Adolf, | still insist we should declare Berlin an 
open city.” 


BODAL IN Pm 


Japan’s conquests over the years 


well as copper and iron to Japan. 
This country also has very great 
strategic value. For Japan it is a 
toehold on the continent. If it were 
controlled by the United Nations, it 
would be, as sometimes stated, “a 
pistol pointed at the heart of Japan.” 
The Koreans are fanatical in their 
desire for independence. . Japanese 
rule has been extremely cruel. 

The next step of Japanese conquest 
came at the close of World War I. 
Germany had a number of islands 
scattered through the South Pacific, 
and these islands—the Carolines, the 
Marshalls, and the Marianas—were 
given as a mandate to Japan. Al- 
together there are 623 of these is- 
lands. Taken together, they form an 
area of about 829 square miles with 
a population of 85,000. They dot 
the ocean for an extent of 1,200 miles 
north and south and 2,500 miles east 
and west. 

The value of these islands is mili- 
tary. They give Japan bases in the 
South Pacific. They shut America 
off from the Philippine Islands, and 
are used to hold other powers at 
arm’s length while Japan carries on 
aggression upon nearby territories. 

In 1931 Japan started the con- 
quest of Manchuria (now called 
Manchukuo). This Chinese province 
is twice as large as Texas and has 
a population of nearly 40,000,000. 
It is of very great value strategically, 
for it lies between Japan and Rus- 
sia. Furthermore, it produces iron, 
coal, and manganese. These mate- 
rials are absolutely essential to Japan 
if she is to build a great war machine. 

In 1937 Japan started her war of 
conquest against China and by 1940 
she had taken nearly all China’s 
sea coast and had penetrated far into 
the interior. 

In 1941 Japan acquired possession 
of French Indo-China and Thailand. 

In 1941 and 1942 Japan, after mak- 
ing war on the United States and 
Great Britain, took possession of 
Malaya, Burma, the Dutch East In- 
dies, the Philippines, and great num- 
bers of Melanesian Islands. 

Thus, in the course of half a cen- 
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tury, Japan came into possession, al- 
though we intend that it shall be 
temporary possession, of a great em- 
pire, consisting altogether of an area 
of 3,000,000 square miles; an empire 
as large in extent as the United 
States, with a population of 500,000,- 
000, or about a fourth of all people 
of the earth. This includes, of course, 
many millions of Chinese. 

The Cairo Conference promises 
that the war against Japan will be 
continued until Japan is defeated. 
Then the great empire will be whit- 
tled away and only Japan Proper, 
with about 148,000 square miles and 
75,000,000 people, will remain. 

If this promise is carried out, Ja- 
pan will be reduced to the rank of 
a fourth-rate power. She will be 
unable, so long as these provisions 
remain, to carry on a great modern 
war. After she has lost the iron and 
coal of Manchuria and the oil and 
rubber of the East Indies, she will 
not have the materials which she 
would require either to wage large- 
scale war or to maintain flourishing 
industry within her own country. 

The Cairo Conference leaves many 
problems unsolved. It says, for ex- 
ample, that Korea shall be restored 
to independence, but does not settle 
the question as to who will guaran- 
tee this weak nation’s freedom. It 
is promised that all.of Japan’s.gen- 
quests shall be taken from her, but 
it does not undertake to solve the 
problem of*how such territories as 
the Dutch East Indies and Burma 
will be governed—whether they will 
be given back to the governments 
which possessed them before the war 
or whether they will be given a 
measure of self-government. 

These are all questions which must 
be taken up later. The important 
decisions are these: Manchuria, For- 
mosa, and the Pescadores Islands will 
go back to China. Japan will lose 
Sakhalin, the Kwantung Peninsula, 
and all the mandated islands. She 
will also lose all the territories which 
she has conquered in China, and 
elsewhere in the Far East and the 
Pacific during this war. 
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Facts About Magazines 





Newsweek 


EWSWEEK is one of the weekly 

news magazines which sprang 
up in the wake of Henry Luce’s suc- 
cessful Time. It was established in 
1933 by a former Time associate who 
disagreed with Luce on certain mat- 
ters of policy. The intention was to 
make this new, rival publication more 
of a picture magazine than its spirit- 
ual parent, Time. 

Starting out in the depths of the 
depression, the early Newsweek did 
not meet with success. For a few 
years, it barely struggled along. Then 
a merger was effected with another 
magazine which. was also tottering 
under the problems of the depression. 
This was Today, a journal of opinion 
edited by Raymond Moley. 

It was only after the merger that 
Newsweek as we know it today came 
into being. Vincent Astor and E. 
Roland Harriman, who had been 
early backers of Today, transferred 
their funds to the new venture. In 
1937, Malcolm Muir, a former asso- 
ciate of the McGraw-Hill publishing 
house, became editor and Newsweek’s 
circulation and influence began to 
climb. 

Today Newsweek bears a strong 
resemblance to Time, both in appear- 
ance and in contents. Perhaps the 
only marked difference in the layout 
of the two magazines is in News- 
week’s signed columns. 

Raymond Moley, an early “brain- 
truster” of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, writes a weekly column called 
“Perspective.” While the subject 
matter of this column is often inter- 
national, he specializes in analyses of 
the economic problems of the home 
front... His gradual disillusionment 
with the President’s policies is evi- 
dent in the increasingly critical tone 
of his writings on the way the war is. 
being handled at home. 

Ralph Robey presents the latest 
news of business, along with a busi- 
nessman’s interpretation of current 
governmental action, in a column 
called “Business Tides.” Like Moley, 
he reflects the conservative view- 








point. Naval affairs are covered 
by Admiral William V. Pratt, who 
retired from active naval service a 
few years ago. Major General Paul 
B. Malone, a retired Army man, 
handles military matters. Ernest K. 
Lindley, head of Newsweek’s Wash- 
ington bureau, writes a column of 
general news analysis, while John 
Lardner contributes eyewitness re- 
ports of the battle. fronts. 

Like Time, Newsweek covers a 
wide range of subject matter. Along 


with maps and pictures, it presents 
the story of the week on the battle 
fronts. There is a section on foreign 
political developments, and one on 
events in our own capital. 

Newsweek has ample departments 
on business, labor, agriculture, and 
science. It covers the press, radio, 
books, the arts, and medicine. It has 
now introduced a special division 
called “Postwar Horizons,” in which 
the development of political, scien- 
tific, and economic problems which 
will affect our life after the war are 
discussed. 

Newsweek is unlike Time and like 
some of the specialized news publi- 
cations in its prediction features. Two 
pages, one called “The Periscope,” 
and the other titled “Washington 
Trends,” give, as a subheading states, 
“What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to be Expected in Tomor- 
row’s.” 

“Washington Trends’ is mainly 
devoted to discussions of the govern- 
ment’s agencies regulating war pro- 
duction and the effect their policies 
are likely to have on businessmen. 
“The Periscope” is a more general 
range of interpretation and specu- 
lation. 

Like Time, Newsweek rounds out 
its stories of current happenings with 
historical background. Fact and in- 
terpretation are well blended for 
maximum informational value. 

Departing from the Time tradition, 
Newsweek intersperses its depart- 
mentalized news with boxed-in fea- 
ture stories of a purely human in- 
terest-nature. -In this way, sidelights 
on the major events of the war fronts 
and the domestic scene are intro- 
duced. 


In the spring of this year, News- 
week introduced a new wartime fea- 
ture—its “battle baby,” a miniature 
edition of the magazine for overseas 
soldiers. This military edition is 
about six by eight inches in size, 
contains 32 pages, and weighs only 
an eighth as much as the regular 
magazine. New content is slightly 
condensed, thinner paper is used, and 
advertising is eliminated entirely to 
effect the reduction. 

This edition is flown to most of 
the fighting fronts where our soldiers 
are in action. A special V-mail edi- 
tion gives similar service to naval 
personnel overseas. In addition to 
these special Newsweeks, the maga- 
zine is expanding its circulation 
through five other editions for readers 
outside the United States. 

By the beginning of 1944, News- 
week-by-Air will reach readers in 
Mexico and the republics of Central 
and South America. Canadian and 
Hawaiian editions are also in prepa- 
ration, and Indian and Australian 
editions are already being printed. 
The latter two are printed in the 
countries where they are ultimately 
read—from microfilm in the case of 
Australia, and from special plastic 
plates in New Delhi, India. 


In general, Newsweek presents 
both sides of controversial issues. 
The points of view expressed in the 
signed columns of Ralph Robey, Ray- 
mond Moley, and Ernest K. Lindley 
are not reflected in the news sections 
of the magazine. Unlike Henry Luce, 
the editor of Newsweek does not use 
his publication to advance particular 
philosophies of his own. 
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Raymond Clapper (center) gets much of the information for his columns at first hand by making : 


tours of inspec 


tion. He is shown here at the Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, with Major ~ 


General Levin H. Campbell, Jr., and one of the many college women who work at the Proving Ground. 


“Average Man's Columnist’ 





Raymond Clapper 


OME years ago, Washington cor- 

respondents were asked to name 
their favorite columnist. They chose 
Raymond Clapper, calling him “most 
significant, fair, and reliable” of the 
capital’s newspaper commentators. A 
good part of the reading public seems 
to agree with this verdict, for in the 
last seven years, Clapper has outrun 
all competitors in the extent of his 
audience. His column appears in 180 
papers with a combined circulation 
of about 10,000,000. 

One of the reasons for Clapper’s 
great success is his openmindedness. 
Unlike many of the other columnists, 
he has no special. interest.to promote, 
no new philosophy to advance, and 
no backers to advertise. Clapper 
makes up his mind for himself on 
questions of the day, and never hesi- 
tates to change sides if new develop- 
ments make him think he is on the 
wrong track. 

This quality has been illustrated in 
Clapper’s writings on the war. In 
the 1930’s, he was frankly an isola- 
tionist. Anxious to see America stay 
out of war, he held that we should 
leave the other countries of the 
world to settle their own problems. 

But the British compromise at 
Munich made him see things in a 
different light. He began writing 
strongly in favor of American inter- 
vention in the war long before Pearl 
Harbor. “Yes, I have switched,” he 
said. “I try to learn from events. 
Events have not been consistent, so 
why should I?” 

Clapper is just as independent in 
the way he writes his column as he 
is in the way he thinks. Since he is 
not lined up with a political faction, 
he has no “inside” news sources in 
either of the major parties. What 
he wants to know, he finds out di- 
rectly. Half of his day is spent inter- 
viewing officials and listening in on 
press conferences. Afternoons go into 
the actual writing of his column. 

Although Clapper is an experi- 
enced reporter, with a_ successful 
newspaper career behind him, he does 
not specialize in “scoops” or exclusive 
stories. There is nothing sensational 
about his work except its popularity. 
For Clapper, common sense and ob- 
jectivity take the place of brilliant 
showmanship. He has been called 
“the average man’s columnist.” It 
is said that he likes the title. 

At any rate, an “average man’s” 
background and upbringing preceded 


Clapper’s successful career. The son i 
of a Kansas farmer who failed and 
went to the city to work, he had his 
first contact with journalism as a 
newsboy, selling the Kansas City 
World on street corners. 

By the time he was in high school, 
Clapper was spending his free time © 
working in a print shop run by the — 
publishers of a small weekly paper. 

The next step was to get himself | 
enrolled in the state university’s © 
journalism department. He financed ~ 
three years of study by working as 
campus correspondent for the Kansas 
City Star. Then he returned to Kan- 
sas City to take a full-time reporting 
job. 

After a short period on the Star, 
Clapper conceived a new ambition— 
he wanted to become a Washington ~ 
correspondent. In 1917, his chance } 
came. More than a decade of capital ~ 
reporting followed. ‘ 

The natural course of events would ~ 
have been for him to come up the 
scale as a United Press executive. © 
But Clapper’s interest lay in writing. 7 
In the early 1930’s, he began to | 
branch out into magazine work. In™ 
1933, he published a book called ~ 
Racketeering in Washington. 

It was soon after that Clapper | 
transferred to the Washington Post. 
Within the year, Clapper was writing © 
a regular feature called “Between ~ 
You and Me,” in which he gave his 
interpretations of the news. 

For a year or so, the column at- 
tracted little attention. Then the: 
United Press, a subsidiary of the} 
Scripps-Howard newspaper chain, 
hired Clapper back and began to 
publish his column in 24 papers.) 
Finally, rights to the column were” 
sold to the United Feature Syndicate 
as well. Its popularity climbed. To= 
day Clapper has become a radio com=" 
mentator in addition. 

Although Roy Howard, head of 
Scripps-Howard, has long been aff 
enemy of the New Deal, Clapper 
writes his opinions freely, even whe 
they lead him to the support of the 
administration’s policies. Actually, hi 
political views are most likely to 
him down the middle of the road. 

Clapper’s desire to find out 
himself and make up his own min 
has led him to do more traveling # 
recent years than any of his rival 
Since 1937, he has visited Englam 
Russia, the Middle East, India, Chin 
Sweden, North Africa, and Sic 





